










By Gerd Stodiek 
Staff Writer 


A time for remembrance, 
healing, and celebration took 
place April 15 in front of the 
chapel. It was a memorial for 
Stephanie Bernath, 19, of 
Scarborough, Maine; Melissa 
Gordon, 19, of Gloversville, 
N.Y., and Alison Hunter, 19, of 
Avon, Conn., all sophomores at 
St. Michael's who were killed in a 
car crash Sept. 23. 





The three women were trav- 
eling south on Interstate 89 in 
Concord, N.H., when Hunter's 
car crossed the median and 
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Inscribed bench to honor the MeMOTY ¢ the women; 
of three St. Michael’s sophomores 


said 
Mike Samara, dean 
of students and vice 
president of student 


entered the northbound lane of affairs. 
Student Association Vice 


traffic. 

"The car struck a 
tractor trailer head on," 
said Lt. Brown of the 
New Hampshire State 
Police: ae 

Both vehicles burst 
into flames after the 
impact. Edward Dizek of | 
Hatfield, Mass., the driv- 
er of the truck, escaped 
without injury 
Brown said the rea- 


Friends and families of the 
three St. Michael's women decid- 
ed to dedicate a bench in their 
memory. 

"We wanted to do something 
special in remembering the lives 


















~ President Dan DiTullio opened 


the ceremony and said it was one 
of celebration and remembrance, 
rather than mourning. _ 
"It should be a celebration of 
life," DiTullio said. 
Friends present at the memo- 


FEATURES 


Earth Day: 
Colman McCarthy speaks, 


musicians perform, 
environmental awareness raised 


rial read poems and told stories of 
the women's lives and remem- 
bered moments they shared with 
them. 

"I lived across from Steph 
and Ali, who I'll always remem- 
ber having excitement for 
life," junior Erin Quatrini 
said. 

Sophomore Laurie 
Newell, who was Gordon's 
roommate, read a poem 
titled "Some People," 
emphasizing the impact 
Melissa had on other peo- 
ple's lives. "She always had 
a positive attitude and 
forced me to do so as well," 
ued “said. 3 
Sasa teats from cans stu- 

dent who spoke during the 
memorial was given to the 
family members as a reminder of 
the ceremony. 

Engraved on them was the 
testimonial each friend had pre- 
pared for the celebration. 

The ceremony ended with 
the song "Circle of Life" by Elton 
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John and was followed by a 
reception in the Green Mountain 
Dining Room in Alliot Hall. 

"I hope we have healed some 
wounds as we remember and cel- 
ebrate the lives of Alison, 
Melissa, and Steph," DiTullio 
said in the final remarks of the 
ceremony. 

Middlebury College held 
memorial services earlier this 
month for four freshmen women 
killed in an April 2 car accident 
while returning from Montreal. 

Anisa Gamble, Tiffany 
Holmes, Iniko Johnson and 
Maika Prewitt died as a result of 
the accident on Route 133 near 


the U.S.-Canadian border. | 


The car went from the south- 
bound to the northbound lane of 
the road and hit a drainage pipe, 
according to a story in the April 5 
issue, of. Lhe Campus, 
Middlebury's student newspaper. 

Gilles Mitchell of! the 
Quebec Provincial Police told 
The Campus he is not sure what 
caused the accident. 


Town Meeting tackles issue of racism as harassment 


By Erica Chabot — 
Staff Writer 
Photos by Jen Calkins 
_ The third annual St. 
_ Michael's College Town 
Meeting, organized each year by 


%y "Director of Multicultural Affairs 
Dot Williams, focused on racial 
_ harassment in Vermont schools 
and served as a forum for com- 
ments and suggestions from both 
St. Michael's students and com- 
munity members. 
; About 200 people attended 
_ the April 12 meeting, held in the 
‘ pny Arts Center Recital 













racial harassment, was chosen 
due to a current bill in the legisla- 
ture which is attempting to offer 
"remedies for sexual, racial, dis- 
ability and other forms of harass- 
ment in public schools," panelist 
member Martina Green said. 

Speaking as an advocate for 
the advancement of civil rights, 
panelist John Tucker stressed the 
importance of racism as a form of 
injustice. 

"Racism is a particular form 
of violence that is inflicted on 
people of color every day," he 
said. 

Panelist Adline DuBose, a 
mother of three children who 
were the victims of racism in 
school, supported 





LaShawn Sells, Flynn 
Elementary School third 
‘grade teacher 


Tucker’s ideas. 

"Racism in Vermont is alive 
and well and kicking," DuBose 
said. 

"People have no education 
about people of color. I had to 
fight every day so my children's 
pride of who they are did not 
fade," she said. 

As an educator, panelist 
LaShawn Sells said possible 
solutions needed to begin in the 
schools. 

"The problem of racial 
harassment will not go away 
without education. This is our 
problem, and we must own it,” 
she said. 

Green said legislation is the 
first step to achieving harass- 





John Tucker of the Vermont 
Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights 


Dot Williams, 
organizer and 
founder of the 
Town Meeting, 
was honored by 
students and 
administrators. 


Mj ihe geese 

schools. "Change is not going to 
happen by request, it's going to 
happen by demand," she said. 

During the open forum, sev- 
eral students expressed concerns 
about what they could do to com- 
bat the problem of harassment, 
racial or otherwise. 

Sophomore Collin 'O'Mara- 
Green found the panel discussion 
to be a necessary event, but 
warned further action must be 





Martina Green, business 
manager of UVM’s 
Cultural Pluralism and 
Racial Equality Unit 





taken. 

“T think it's good that they 
had a committee formed and a 
panel discussion but it can’t just 
stop there. Change is necessary 
and it won't come easy," he said. 

In honor of her service as the 
first director of multicultural 
affairs, President Marc 
vanderHeyden made a presenta- 
tion at the end of the meeting to 
Williams, commenting on the tra- 
dition the annual Town Meeting 
has begun under her guidance. 

"Dot stayed around long 
enough to be sure that it would be 
an embarrassment if we don't 
continue the tradition," 
vanderHeyden said. 





Adline DuBose, activist and 
member of “Rights of 
Passage” mentoring program 





St. Michael’s College Security Log © 


Excerpts from the April 7 through April 16 security report. Compiled by Director of mecur y Peter Soons. 


Friday, April 7 
12:30 a.m. Noise complaint in 300s. 
12:58 a.m. Harassment on Johnson 
Avenue. 
1:09 a.m. Noise complaint in Lyons 
Hall. 
2:43 a.m. Odor violation in Alumni 
Hail. 
3:48 a.m. Fire alarm in Ryan Hall. 
7:41 a.m. Vandalism at 1400. 
10:50 p.m. Alcohol violation in Ryan 
Hall. 


Saturday, April 8 
2:50 a.m. Broken glass in Joyce Hall. 


3:12 a.m. Drunkenness in a townhouse. 


4:09 a.m. Alcohol violation in Ryan 
Hall. 
5:24 a.m. Suspicious person/circum- 
stance inthe Rotunda. 

7:31 p.m. Odor violation in Founders 
Hall. 
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10:30 p.m. Noise complaint on North 
Campus. 

11:03 p.m. Nuisance complaint in 
Alumni Hall. 

11:05 p.m. Vandalism in St. Edmund's 
11:12 p.m. Harassment in Alumni Hall. 


Sunday, April 9 
12:58 a.m. Complaint in Lyons Hall. 
1:13 a.m. Nuisance complaint i uh 
Founders Hall. 
1:58 a.m. Fire alarm in Ryan Hall. 


_ 2:57 a.m. Larceny/theft in 300s. _ 


4 a.m. Complaint in Joyce Hall. _ 


- 4:07 a.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 


4:59 a.m. Nuisance complaint on 
College Parkway. 
12 p.m. Assist in 200s. 


3:45 p.m. Motor vehicle accident i in the 


Rotunda. 


10:10 p.m. Medical assist in the Capel 


11:39 p.m. Vandalism in Joyce Hall. 


Monday, April 10 
6:08 p.m. Complaint in Ryan Hall. 


_ Wednesday, April 12 
2 a.m. Assist in Townhouse 328. 


_ Thursday, April 13 
8:50 p.m. Complaint in Ryan Hall. — 


Friday, April 14 


4:04 a.m. Vandalism in Hodson Hall. _ 
- 5:33 p.m. Complaint off campus. 

7:20 p.m. Alcohol violation in the quad. 
9:50 p.m. Assist in the Rotunda. — : 
10:00 p.m. LeRenibete in Le Durick : 


a 


‘Saturday, Apel Gb 


12:20 a.m. Noise complaint in the 300s, 


1:46 a.m. Motor vehicle i on 
main campus. 
2 26 a.m. Drunkenness i in 1 the 200s. 


12:55 a.m. Noise complaint in the 300s. _ 
1:50 a.m. Ss — in Har 
ta 

(2:07 a.m. Nowe complaint in n the 


‘Hall. 
CS: 05 po Nuisance Complaint in h 
_ : 300s. 


3:33 a.m. Agency assist in the 300s. 
4:45 a.m. Suspicious —— 
stance in Alumni Hall. 

1:42 p.m. Complaint in Alliot Hall. 
7:30 p.m. Alcohol violation at 76 
College Parkway. 

10:55 p.m. Alcohol violation in the 


quad. : 
- Hi: 250 ipa Harassment i in the 300s. 


‘Sunday, April 16 


12: 26 a.m. Noise complaint i in the 200s. 





2: 15 a. m. Noise aa in | Hame 
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High schoolers skip college for high-tech jobs 


By Gregory St. Martin 
(Boston U.) 


(U-WIRE) BOSTON -- While 
more high schoolers than ever 
going to college, there is also a 
growing number of graduating 
seniors who are trading in books 
and. backpacks for briefcases. 


Armed with high school 


computer skills, more graduates 
are choosing to toss college aside 
and dive directly into the job 
market, most with high-tech 
companies. 

With an ever-growing num- 
ber of people hitting it big in the 
computer technology industry 
and stock market, some students 
are thinking college may not be 
as necessary as it once was. Some 
businesses are beginning to favor 


this school of thought as well. 

Kate Fletcher, founder of 
Internet Solutions in 
Charlestown, a company that 
builds Web sites, said experience 
is a key hiring point. 

"Schooling is becoming less 
important than experience," 


Fletcher said. 


_»Fletcher 6aid there has been 


company in recent years. 

She maintained that if a per- 
son has sufficient skills in com- 
puter programming, that person 
is a likely job candidate. 

Lenny Lapenta, director of 
business development at South 
Boston-based Internet Graphical 
Interface, Inc., has also observed 
a trend of high school students 


jumping into the workplace 
before college as a result of the 
computer experience ~ they 
acquired in high school. 
Although some students are 
choosing to take a year off from 
college to work or travel, and 
others are plunging into the job 


-market for good, statistics con- 
n firm that the overall number: of _ 
a surge in the number of high 
schoolers looking for jobs at her 


students entering college. is | 
the rise. 


Nearly 15 million students 
attended a four-year university or 


college last year. In 1997, 67 per- 
cent of high school seniors went 
on to college, up from 50 percent 
20 years ago. 

Walpole High School in 
Mass. is one school that is seeing 
more and more students transi- 
tion directly into college. 





Guidance Director Ed Turley 
said although he has heard that 
more students are moving into 
the workplace sooner, he hasn't 
observed this trend first-hand. 

"Traditionally, more kids are 
feeling that no matter what you 
do, college opens doors for you," 


Turley said, adding that 90 per- 
cent of. Walpole High School stu- 


Th) 


dents will be attending “college 
next year. : 
Turley maintains that in 10 


years job qualifications will be 


dependent upon a college degree, 
the way most jobs currently 
require a high school diploma. 

"In 10 years, people are 
going to be asking, 'What college 
did you go to?’ rather than ask 
about what high school you did, 
like it is today," Turley said. 


Professors question effect of absences on students 


By Kirsten G. Studlien 
(Harvard U.) 


(U-WIRE) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
-- In the driven world of Harvard 
students, it may not happen all 
that often. But professors who 
have to face empty classrooms 
say it doesn't go unnoticed when 
students stay in bed. Though they 
sometimes understand why stu- 
dents do it, professors still hope 
their material is so enticing no 
one ever wants to skip. 

But then there are the elite 
few who always have a full class- 
room. They said the key to pack- 
ing students in is presenting new 
material that students can not 
simply pick up from the readings. 

"I suppose the best way for a 
professor to get students to keep 
coming to class is to say things 
worth listening to," said Dean of 
the College Harry R. Lewis. 

Students tend to skip class 
most just before vacations and 
senior thesis due dates, Professor 
of History James Hankins said. 

But for those who skip on a 
regular basis, coming up with 
original excuses can prove diffi- 
cult. 


"The usual reasons given are 
health or death in the family," 
Hankins said. "One must take 
such excuses seriously, though, I 
once had a student who made the 
mistake of killing off her mother 
twice in the same semester." 

Hankins said he understands 
that sometimes students’ social 
lives can interfere with the desire 
to go to class but says that from 
the standpoint of a professor, no 
excuse is acceptable. 

"When I was in college I 
missed at least 50 percent of my 
classes, but that was the 70s," 
Hankins said. 

But Hankins said when he 
thinks about the opportunities 
afforded students in Harvard 


classrooms, skipping becomes 
"imponderable." 
Government Professor 


Andrew Moravesik said Harvard 
students may be too busy to 
attend lecture but he regards sec- 
tion attendance as paramount to a 
student's success. 

"Obviously in a class of over 
200 the number of students at lec- 
tures fluctuates, but Professor 
[Stephen P.] Rosen and I neither 
monitor nor police lecture atten- 


dance," Moravesik said. 

To further encourage atten- 
dance, Moravesik said he 
includes information that was 
only presented in lecture on 
exams. 

German Professor Eric 
Rentschler said he doesn't have a 
problem with students skipping 
his class. And to avoid jinxing 
himself, he has never allowed 
lectures to be videotaped. 

"I would never think of hav- 
ing a class videotaped precisely 
because of that fear," he said. "At 
Harvard, students are working so 
very hard and have so many 
activities that they are already 
pushing their limits." 

But Associate Dean of the 
College David P. Illingworth said 
students just may not have the 
same respect for classes that they 
used to. 

"It's a larger problem the 
larger the course," Illingworth 


said. "In small departments with 


smaller classes it is harder to get 
away with." But for those who do 
skip, he said, the likely culprit is 
just laziness.. 

The best way for faculty 
members to get students to come 


to class, Hankins said, is to give 
good lectures. 

Rentshler said the best way 
to get students to come to lecture 
is to present new and interesting 
material and to not simply rehash 
the reading. "The fact that I am 


bringing in new and individual 


materials and that I try to make a 
point of having lectures that offer 
material that is not in the reading 
helps people to come to lecture," 
Rentschler said. 

Moravesik also said college 
is a time for students to under- 
stand how to be responsible to 
their professors and to them- 
selves. 

"Generally ... I view the 
teaching environment as a pro- 
fessional one, in which students 
have responsibilities to them- 
selves, each other, their section," 
he said. 

Biology professor Fakhri A. 
Bazzaz said that whether students 
come or not, he always puts on 
his best performance. 

"It doesn't matter to me 
whether students come or not," 
he said. "I can lecture enthusiasti- 
cally no matter who is there." 
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Ryan Hall fire displaces students for 90 minutes 
False alarms in Ryan and Alumni force residents into frigid night 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Editor 


A fire in a Ryan Hall trash 
room forced residents from the 
building early Monday morning, 
less than 20 minutes after they 
were allowed back in after an ear- 
lier false alarm. 

Vermont State Police are 
investigating the fire, said Pete 


Soons, director of Security and. 


Fire and Rescue chief. 

At 3:35 a.m., a fire alarm 
went off on the third floor. 
Students evacuated the building 
and were allowed back in at 3:53 
a.m., Soons said. 


21 from SMC 
protest in D.C. 


By John Grimes 
Staff Writer 


Twenty-one people from St. 
Michael's joined a_ protest 
Sunday against the World Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund in Washington, D.C. 
Members of the Political Science 
Club organized the group of 17 
students and four professors. 

"We've been working on 


YS jaber issues including sweat- 


shops and global eponemaLics for 
most of the year," Political 


Science Club organizer Nick 


LaVallee said. "We felt it was 
important for us to represent the 
college in Washington." 


A week of demonstrations — 


ended in Sunday's protest of 
more than 20,000 people. 

St. Michael's involvement in 
the protest against the IMF 
impressed senior Kim Carvalho. 

"I was happy to see so many 
people from the college because 
it proves that the movement is 
growing exponentially," she said. 

"The protesters from St. 
Mike's are thinking critically 
about the issues and connecting 
the policies of these institutions 
to the loss of lives and environ- 
mental destruction worldwide," 
Carvalho said. 

Others who attended the 
demonstrations said the event 
moved them. 

"The whole scene changed 
my view on the World Bank and 
the IMF," freshman Josh 
Philbrook said. 

"An institution is needed to 
assist struggling countries, but 
these don't seem to be doing the 
job," Philbrook said. 

The coordinators of the trip 
said they were pleased with the 
outcome of the protest. 

"This was a victory because 
the issue of globalization is now 
entering the national mindset," 
LaVallee said. 

Carvalho encouraged 
Americans to play a more active 
role in supporting human rights 
and speaking out for those less 
fortunate. 


At 4:15 a.m., the heat sens- 
ing device in the fourth-floor 
garbage room set off the sprinkler 
system. ; 

The sprinkler put the fire out 
before St. Michael's firefighters 
arrived. Only the garbage rooms 
in Ryan Hall have sprinkler sys- 
tems. 

A system will be installed in 
the rest of the building during the 
summer, Soons said. 

Water from the sprinkler ran 
down the center stairway, onto all 
four floors and out the front door, 
Soons said. 

The extent of damage has 
not been determined, he said. 


As Ryan Hall residents re- 
entered the building for the sec- 
ond time at about 5:45 a.m., 
someone pulled a false alarm in 
Alumni Hall. No connection has 
been made linking the two inci- 
dents. 

Soons said it is too early to 
make conclusions, but said, "I 
think it's coincidental." 

Alumni residents said they 
returned to the building about 30 
minutes after the alarm. It was 
about 32 degrees outside at the 
time of the alarm. 

At Seton Hall University in 
New Jersey, where a fire kille 
three students Jan. 19, anothe 


SA says no concert 


By Janine Hess 
Staff Writer 


On April 29 the 300s field 
will once again turn into a P-Day 
celebration, and according to 
members of the committee 
organizing P-Day, it will be big- 


| ger and better than before. 


"We went all out for P-Day 
this year," said Caitlin Corcoran, 
a member of the special events 
committee which plans P-Day. 

Final costs for P-Day won’t 
be determined until after the 
event, said Erin Sweeney, secre- 
tary of programming for the 
Student Association. 

Special Events has a remain- 
ing budget of about $30,000, SA 
Secretary of Finance Carolyn 
Topham said 

P-Day is paid for out of the 
Special Events budget, which has 
additional money leftover 
because there was no concert this 
year. 

Sweeney said the campus 
wanted a better P-Day rather than 
a concert from a lower-budget 
band that the special events 
budget could afford. 

The SA sent out a campus- 
wide e-mail regarding the deci- 
sion to cut the concert and have a 
larger P-Day. 

"We asked whether people 
wanted to continue for a band, 
and an overwhelmingly large 










their lack of ability to get us 


























amount of people wanted a bette 
P-Day," Sweeney said. 

Some students have ques 
tioned the SA's decision. 

"I don't think they should b 
using concert money for P-Day. 
There should have been a con 
cert,” senior Mike Smaha said. 
“The SA dropped the ball bi 
time this year, and to make up fo 


band they are claiming a bigge 
P-Day?” 

Others agreed with the SA' 
decision. 

“T think P-Day is somethin 
that everyone really enjoys, so i 
the missed concert means we wi 
have a bigger and better P-Da 
then I think it's a good idea," sen. 
ior Jason Jaskal said. 

This year's P-Day will com 
bine campus bands, new inflata 
bles, catered food, and other ne 
events. 

New events include four car 
nival booths with prizes and 
nine-hole mini-golf course, a vir 
tual reality Pacman game, wher 
the player is Pacman, and 
motion simulator which moves a: 
participants watch a short movie 
Corcoran said. 

Inflatable games will includ 
the giant slide, joust, obstacl 
course, boxing, and a new huma 
foosball inflatable, Sweeney said. 

Another addition will be 
funny photo booth where stu- 
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fire started at 3:50 a.m. Monday. 
In the same dormitory where the 
students died, a glass of alcohol 
was set on fire on the fourth floor 
of the six-story building, burning 
a shirt and carpeting before a res- 
ident assistant put the fire out. 
Students evacuated the building 
and returned at 4:20 a.m., The 
Associated Press reported. 

An unidentified Seton Hall 
student was burned and was treat- 
ed and released. 

The student who allegedly 
started the fire has not been 
charged, the Associated Press 
reported. 

St. Michael's freshman and 


Ryan Hall resident Rob Margolin 
said he was friends with one of 
the students killed in the Seton 
Hall fire. 

Margolin said the fire alarms 
are no joke. "I don't think it's 
funny at all." 

"Probably most kids don't 
think about the dangers," he said. 
"It scares me." 

The incident at St. Michael's 
is not isolated. 

Three fire alarms occurred 
the weekend of April 7, one that 
Friday and two on Sunday, April 
o 

"These things seem sense- 
less," Soons said. 


eans ‘better P-Day’ 


Chew-Chew, human foosball, motion simulator and hypnotist among additions 


dents can have their picture taken 
free of charge. 

This year the Chew-Chew 
will return to St. Michael's. No 
meal plan is required to obtain 
tickets, only a student ID, 
Sweeney said. 

Students will receive nine 
free tokens for food, and extra 
tokens will be sold, Sweeney 
said. 

Burlington restaurants will 
participate in the Chew-Chew 
and provide a wide range of 
foods. 

Other snack foods will be 
available, including cotton candy 
and popcorn. Free soda and cof- 
fee will be provided all day. 

This year, four bands will 
play throughout the day. Smoke 
the Profits, who played in Alliot 
for St. Patrick's Day, are being 
paid $600 to headline P-Day. 

Off-campus band Rane, and 
campus bands Mozart in the 
Basement and Hazel-Rah are also 
receiving $500 each to play. 

Hypnotist Steve Taubman 
will perform at 8 p.m. in 
McCarthy Recital Hall. 

“The Sixth Sense” will be 
showing at 9 p.m., April 28, on 
the 300s field to kick off the cel- 
ebration. 

“The Sixth Sense” was the 
most popular choice among stu- 
dents who responded to an SA e- 
mail. 


S! Expand Your Horizons... 


with a CCV course this summer 


ae 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 


Register May 9- 15. 119 Pearl Street Burlington * 865-4422 * www.ccv.vsc.edu_ 


P-Day Weekend 
Schedule 


_ Friday, April 28 
“The ae Sense” 


| 7 30 pm, ee _ 


ee Profits 
(430pmto6pm 


_ Chew-Chew Food: 
_ Ming’s Restaurant: 

egg rolls, lo mein 
Ahli Baba’s Kabob Shop: 
gyros, souvlaki 
Kalin’s Italian Garden: 
pizza 
Shanty on the Shore: 
crab cakes, seafood bisque, 
chicken wings, french fries 


Free cotton candy and pop- 
corn all day. 


Hypnotist Steve Taubman 
McCarthy Arts Center 
8 p.m. 


Magician Darren Haynes 
performing all day 
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Editorial 


One last jab 


Last week I got my cap and gown, graduation announcements 
and signed my life away to VSAC. And I realized it's over. 

If you've read any of the 16 weekly editorials I've written, you 
know my style — I like to complain. I couldn't leave here without one 
more jab toward the administration or Security. 

I’m leaving with a list of annoying questions for everyone to pon- 
der: 


Why are there stop signs near Bergeron and Hodson when no one 
bothers to stop, including Mike Samara? 

Why do sprinklers in Ryan Hall protect the garbage but not the 
students? 

Why was the bus stop moved? 

Why aren't the chapel bells real? 

Why do all the graduation announcements say, "We request your 
presence" when seniors are only allowed five tickets but as many 
announcements as they want? 

Why are there handicapped bathrooms in the quad when the 
building are not handicap accessible? 

Why do juniors have to live in Alumni Hall? 

Why are the booklets we take exams in called blue books when 
they aren't even blue? 

Why are smokers’ stations catching fire? 

When the Security log says “assist,” what does that mean? 

What does it mean when Lou DiMasi says everything is a “bal- 
ancing act.” 

Why does a Big Slam Coke cost 99 cents at the bookstore but 
$1.79 at Greensleeves? 

Why don't faculty have to pay parking tickets? 

Is it true Security gave up the rights to the Campus Road? Does 
that mean Security doesn't have the right to stop people? 

Why do all administrators have three titles in front of their 
names? Pick one. 

Why does Health Services suggest salt is the cure for everything 
under the sun? 

What's the point of the special collections room in the library if 
students need a chaperon to go in there? 

Why do “oscar winning” events get a huge amount of funding 
from the President’s Office while seniors are forced to fund their own 
seminar projects? 

Why is there a fully stocked bar in Nicolle Hall? 

How are overcrowded Mortfs safe alternatives back to St. 
Michael’s from downtown? 

Why did the bookstore take shot glasses off the shelves for one 
day? Were they dusting? 

Why is the e-board proposing a new committee to increase SA 
involvement to feed freshmen pizza? Don’t we have enough commit- 
tees that feed people pizza? 

What happened to the START team? 

What kind of deal does St. Michael’s have with the Colchester 
police that they won’t release important information? 

How many students realize they have the right to refuse a 
Breathalyzer when they’re not driving? 

How many students know they have the right to refuse to let 
Security into their dorm room or townhouse? 

Switchboard complains too many students call for numbers 
instead of looking in the directory. What directory? 

If everything is an issue of responsibility, why doesn’t the college 
take responsibility for the safety of its students? 

Why isn’t there a THE in Magazine, St. Michael's online publi- 
cation? 


Danielle Bergeron 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
at St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our read- 
ers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles 
that have been printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, and good taste. 





Photo by Dmitri Repnikov 
The Defender staff from left to right: Business manager Tom “Does anyone want any food?” Stretton, news editor Alethea 
“J couldn’t decide if I wanted to hit him or kiss him” Renzi, executive editor Danielle “‘Nate did you fart?” Bergeron, fea- 
tures editor Justin “I’m in the midst of’ O’Brien, managing editor Nate “Um I don’t think so” Thompson, kaleidoscope 
editor April “You complete me” Patti, photo editor Jen “‘That’s so evil!” Calkins, sports editor Rhonda “I’m so cold” 
Miner, adviser Paul “Red chair’’Beique. 


Stop complaining, become an idealist 


By Jen Calkins 
Guest Columnist 


Last Tuesday, Dot Williams 
was honored at Town Meeting 
Day for her activities and hard 
work over the 10 years that she 
has been a part of St. Michael's 
College. She will not return in the 
fall. 

I found myself wondering 
who on earth could possibly fill 
such large shoes; I questioned if 
there even was a person who 
would be willing to come up to 
little Vermont to promote multi- 
cultural justice and equality with 
the strength that she has? 

What I realized is that 
advancing the issue of racial, eth- 
nic, and cultural equality is never 
the duty of one individual. 

Each of us is responsible for 
making this campus a better 
place to be for everyone. 

Apathy is a social disease, 
and it's running rampant at St. 
Michael's. Every day I hear stu- 
dents complaining about parking, 


Impact Panel April 26 


Last summer I attended a 
panel of victims of drunk drivers. 
The Impact Panel is something 
that has impacted my life forever 
and I am hoping that it will do the 
same for others. 

For this reason, I have done 
my best to have the Impact Panel 
attend our school on April 26 in 
the McCarthy Recital Hall. I 
strongly encourage everyone to 
attend. 

The panel consists of three 
people whose lives were like the 
lives of all of us, until a drunk 
driver changed their lives. Each 
story is different, but all are just 
as powerful. These people have 
taken their tragic stories and are 
educating others so this will not 
happen again. Your attendance 
and support would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Emily Ingardia 
Junior 


the mailroom, the 10-page paper 
due tomorrow. It seems that we 
get so caught up in the mundane 
activities of our daily lives that 
we forget about the real issues 
that plague our society and our 
campus: racism, homophobia, 
classism, sexism, the condition of 
our environment ... 

Most people don't feel these 


issues pertain to their lives, and 
therefore have no*reason to get ~ 


involved to change them. 

For Campus Speaks, we 
asked a question about civil 
unions in Vermont, and most peo- 
ple said that it didn't affect them, 
so it didn't matter what the result 
was. What happened to respect 
for every person's inherent digni- 
ty as our fellow human beings? 

Just because the result of a 
conflict does not have a direct 
impact on our lives, does this 
mean that we can simply ignore 
it? The fact that most of us are 
white, middle class Americans is 
not a justification to hide from 
injustices that don't influence our 


Readers forum 


Students need clearer policies 


I think the e-mail from 
Residence Life was along the 
same lines as their policies, inso- 
far as I have experienced them in 
my three years at St. Michael's. 
They take an elitist position, and 
often see their jobs at the college 
in a_paternal/maternal role. 

After two years of inconsis- 
tent harassment on campus, I 
opted to move off campus with- 
out hesitation ... It’s unfortunate 
the attitude of our Security offi- 
cers and the policies of our 
Residence Life Office have taken 
away from the sense of commu- 
nity our institution attempts to 
promote ... We need to all under- 
stand the college can avoid a rep- 
utation as a party school, and still 


allow students to enjoy their time. 


at St. Michael's. Mutual respect 
between the “administration” and 
students and among students 
themselves can be achieved with 
little bloodshed. Yes, punish stu- 


individual realms. 

There is a bumper sticker 
that says, "No one is free when 
others are oppressed." It is too 
easy to remain neutral on contro- 
versial issues; the bubble that we 
call home makes it so. But it's 


time to take your blinders off and 


take in the world around you, in 


full. Walk a mile in youe class- 


mates' shoes. 


involved. Think about it - now 
you might have to worry about 
grades and phone bills. In a few 
short years you'll have to worry 
about job performance and put- 
ting food on the table for your 


kids. Enjoy the freedom and take 


advantage of it. 

There are so many ways to 
become active on this campus 
that there's no excuse to sit at 
home watching Simpsons night 
after night. 


Become the rabble-rousing, : 


revolutionary, idealist college 
student that I know lives within 
each of us. 


dents for destroying school prop- 
erty. No, do not confront all stu- 
dents with the preconceived 
notion they are drunk, belligerent 
and inherently a danger to them- 
selves and others. 


The college should attempt — 


to outline a clear policy on where 
they would prefer students to 
party. Unfortunately this comes 
close to condoning underage 
drinking, which is a no-no. 

If the college doesn't want 
underage students drinking on 
campus, then safe transportation 
to and from downtown should be 
a high priority ‘ 

If students do everything 
right — get safe, sober rides to and 
from campus, do not consume 
alcohol on campus, and do not 
cause any intoxicated trouble — 
they should be commended for 
enjoying their college years 


responsibly and _maturely. 
Christopher Fenlon » 
Junior 
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Why people are doing it, how much they know, 
and the precautions they take 


By April Patti 
Staff Editor 


S ex feels good. It relieves tension and claims to 
bring people closer to their partners. It has even 

been said to burn hundreds of calories per hour. 
Are these the reasons that more than half of the St. 
Michael's campus is sexually active? 

Sophomore Megan Butts thinks people have sex in 
college because they can. "No parents are going to walk 
in on them," she said. 

Men think it's a rite of passage and the thing to do, 
Butts said. She said she thinks people are sometimes 
regretful of the things they do when they are freshmen. 

"They just kind of go with it," Butts said. 

Junior Caleb Smart said people have sex mostly for 
the physical pleasure and a small percentage actually have 
sex for the sake of their relationship. 

"I've heard people who plenty of times their goal for 
the weekend is to get laid," Smart said. 

Not all students make the decision to have sex on 
such a whim. 

"It is my hope that as a young person makes decisions 


about being sexually active, that they bring their values , 
and knowledge to the decision making process," 4 


Associate Director of the Student Resource Center Linda 
Hollingdale said. "By using this type of honesty, a, 
person will probably have a better chance of making” i 
a healthy decision, fully aware of, and ready to take — 
responsibility for, all potential consequences." 

Director of the Student Resource Center Dave 
Landers said students have a false perception that every- 
one else is having sex because the media leads them to 
believe they are supposed to be having sex now. 

"When you are young and the media and your peers 
pressure you into being sexual sometimes you give in to 


“T've heard people who plenty of times their 
goal for the weekend is to get laid.” 


Caleb Smart 
Junior 


that pressure; sometimes you don't. There is pressure of 
the moment, pressure of the moment influenced by alco- 
hol and/or other drugs and some internalized pressure to 
‘no longer be a virgin' mentality,” Landers said. 

Who people are having sex with and whether they are 
monogamous could have a lot to do with why they’re hav- 
ing sex. 

“T would hope it’s monogamous, but I know there are 
people committing polygamy,” senior Jenn Craver said. 

Butts thinks people are not having as much monoga- 
mous sex as they are having random hookups. "You hear 
about it in the cafeteria or in class," she said. 

Smart disagrees slightly with Butts' take on random 
hookups. 

"Monogamy on this campus is fairly common, but 
people are in a different relationship every week, so it is 
like serial monogamy," Smart said. 


Sex Ed. 101 


Some students on campus think they’re adequately 
educated about contraception and STD prevention, but 
wonder how much this knowledge actually factors into 
decision making. 

“Safe sex has been pounded into our brains so it's eas- 
ily overlooked now,” Smart said. 

“Everybody knows about it but if you get a few 
drinks into someone, it all goes out the window,” he said. 

Butts agreed that while students are educated, it all 
comes down to the moment. 






























"When it oy = 
comes down to it, they aren't think 
-ing about protection," she said. 

Students are not educated about protecting them- 
selves against STDs and pregnancy, Craver said. 

“A lot of people are in the closet on this one,” 
said. 

A lot of people are uncomfortable going to Health 
Services for their sexual health, Assistant Director of 
Health Services Miriam Sheehey said. 

"They are not comfortable knowing people's faces. 
So they go to Planned Parenthood," she said. 

Insurance covers most gynecological exams at Health 
Services and costs the same as Planned Parenthood, 
except visits are free. Health Services charges a $15 fee 
if a student is paying out of pocket, instead of using insur- 
ance. Pregnancy testing on campus is free. Health 
Services has given 34 pregnancy tests this semester and 
13 STD tests, Sheehey said. 

Health Services suggests abstinence as an option and 
if students are not satisfied with that, "we refer them out 
to Planned Parenthood or UVM," she said. 

“Tt works best if they are armed with a lot of info 
before they have sex,’ Sheehey said. “The students who 
come in are more concerned with pregnancy and less 
about sexually transmitted diseases.” 

Men come in for sexual health as well, Health 
Services Nurse Practitioner Mary Masson said. 

Masson stressed sexual education is not just for het- 
erosexual partners. “We are all-encompassing. Every- 
one’s equal and that should be apparent in every aspect,” 
Masson said. “We provide optimal care for everyone 
without judgement.” 

Landers said students are educated about sex but this 
doesn’t mean they practice what they know. 

“Most students can give workshops themselves on 
contraception and STD prevention, but that doesn’t mean 
they practice this,” he said. 

Alcohol is often a factor in people’s decisions sur- 
rounding sexual activity. 

“Adding alcohol makes men expect women to loosen 
up sexually. They are more susceptible to being seduced,” 
Butts said. 

Landers said alcohol plays “a major role for some, 
none for others.” 


she 


Abstinence 
Abstinence 
F is an option for col- 
lege students "if 
F they're incredibly 
strong-willed. It all 
depends on the individ- 
ual," Butts said. 
Abstinence has a lot 
to do. with someone's circle of 
; Pics. If they support the person in 
ee whatever decisions they choose to make 
then it will be easy to make that decision, Smart 
said. 

Junior Adam Randzin doesn’t think abstinence is a 
realistic choice for college students. 

"In my opinion it goes against one of the few instincts 
man has left," Randzin said. 

Craver disagrees with this opinion. “I am great with 
that decision and I will wait until I am ready,” she said. 

“If people are basing friendships on my sexual activ- 
ity, then too bad. They aren’t worth my time,” Craver 
said. 

Sheehey said abstinence “should be an option. You 
are not a freak if you wait.” 

She said students need to learn how to make informed 
decisions about whether they are ready to have sex. They 
do not have to need to be treated for a disease to come in 
for information, she said. 

Abstinence is an option he talks about with many stu- 
dents, Landers said. "The perception that no students are 
abstaining is totally false; it is an individual decision 
based on some religious beliefs, some personal goals and 
sometimes fear and/or stubbornness," he said. 

Nationally known abstinence advocate and creator of 
the Everyone is NOT doing it home seminar series Mike 
Long said abstinence is a real option for college students 
because it is a smart and healthy reason. He blames the 
media, specifically mentioning MTV's Spring Break coy- 
erage for helping the perception that ‘everybody's doing 
re 

Long said people are having sex without thinking of 
the consequences because it seems like a normal thing to 
do and they have the misconception that everybody's 
doing it. 

"It is unfair to show sex as such a fun thing," Long 
said. "Everything in our culture tells them to go for it." 

He spoke about the way people limit protection to 
pregnancy and maybe AIDS, but do not focus on the emo- 
tional part of sex. 

"There's not a condom made anywhere in the world 
that will protect your heart," Long said. 

He does feel the situation involving teens and young 
adults is becoming more hopeful. 

"Teens are wising up. Condoms reduce your risk of 
pregnancy and STDs but the risk is still there," Long said. 
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pend Summer Out of the Ordinary. 


THE WALRUS IS PAUL. IS ELVIS AMONG USE 
Explore the history and mysteries surrounding the music that transformed our culture in UNIVERSITY 
History of Rock & Roll. One of over 300 courses offered this summer. To register or get a so VERMONT 
summer Focus catalog call: 800-639-3210 or visit us online at: www.uvm.edu/~dceweb/ CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The 


IG EDUCATION 





19 
April 






vednesday 

music 

MUSICA FEMINA: The women's choral 
group joins musical forces with the 
Catamount Singers for a concert in the 


UVM Recital Hall, 7:30 p.m. Free. 656- 
3040. 


OPEN MIC: Bring your own talent to a 
performance potluck at Smuggler's Notch 
Inn, Jeffersonville, from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Donations. 644-5721. 


THE STRING CHEESE INCIDENT 


SPRING TOUR.2000: February marked _jands Project, 4 Laurel Hill Drive, South _ 


the release of The String Cheese Incident’s 
latest CD “Carnival” ‘99 a double live per- 
formance. This rock and roll band will 
perform at the Flynn Theatre at 8 p.m. 
Admission is $19 in advance, $21 at the 
door. All ages welcome. 859-0052. 


film 


'THE LOST CHILDREN OF ROCK- 
DALE COUNTY’: A discussion follows 
the screening of this Frontline documen- 
tary about a placid suburban town full of 
out-of-control teens. Alling Memorial 
Library, Williston, from 6 to 8 p.m. Free. 
864-0555. 


etc. 


SHORT FICTION READING: Mary 
Rechner and Valerie Koropatnik read from 
their works at Rhombus Gallery, 186 
College St., Burlington, 8 p.m. $3 to $6. 
865-0569. 


WILLARD STERNE RANDALL: The 
local author and historian.profiles George 
Aiken, a controversial Vermont 
Republican who spoke out against the 
Vietnam War and helped negotiate the 
nuclear test ban treaty. Alumni 
Auditorium, Champlain College, 7:30 
p.m. Free. 860-2700. 


URBAN FORESTRY LECTURE: An 
urban forester shares tips on growing 
greenery in city surroundings. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. 862- 
8245. 


TRAVEL TALK: A representative from 
the Holland America Cruise Line talks 
about the politics, culture and people of 
the Panama Canal region. Borders, Church 
Street Marketplace, 7 p.m. Free. 865- 
BLS: 


CALENDAR 


"WHO BOMBED JUDI BARI?': Northern California Redwoods activist Alicia Littletree [pictured 
left] speaks about the case of the Earth First activist who was injured by a car bomb and is suing the 
FBI for false arrest. Williams Hall room 301, UVM, 7:30 p.m. on April 19. Admission is free. 863- 


0571. 


"CREATING THE NEXT SILICON VALLEY: THE EXAMPLE OF THE QUEBEC 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY": The St. Michael's program for spirituality and education is spon- 
soring Robert Letovsky, associate dean for academic affairs, lecturing at noon in the Farrell 
Room, St. Edmund's Hall, April 25. 654-2535. 


"THE LOST CHILDREN OF ROCKDALE COUNTY ': A discussion follows the screening of 
this Frontline documentary about a placid suburban town full of out-of-control teens. Alling 
Memorial Library, Williston, from 6 to 8 p.m. on April 19 Admission is free. 864-0555. 


OPEN MIC: Bring your own talent to a performance potluck at Smuggler's Notch Inn, 
Jeffersonville, from 7 to 9 p.m. on April 19. Admission is free, donations are welcome. 644-5721. 


JIMMY CLIFF: Performs at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground on April 25. Admission is $22. 655-6137. 


"WHO BOMBED JUDI BARI?': 
Northern California Redwoods activist 
Alicia Littletree speaks about the case of 
the Earth First activist who was injured by 
a car bomb and is suing the FBI for false 
arrest. Williams Hall room 301, UVM, 
7:30 p.m. Admission is free. 863-0571. 


SMALL BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE: 
Business-savvy women get the inside 
scoop on Internet commerce. Trinity 
College, and Montpelier City Hall, from 6 
to 8 p.m. Free. 877-770-8922. 


CONSERVATION OPEN HOUSE: The 
regional section of the national Wildlands 
Project shares information about their con- 
servation work. Greater Laurentians Wild- 


Burlington, from noon to 7 p.m. 








irsday 


music 

DAVE GRIPPO FUNK BAND, INVISI- 
BLE HAND & CONTRAPTION: 
Perform with Roots Foundation Sound 
System at Higher Ground at 8 p.m. 
Admission is $8. 655-6137. . 


etc. 
STORY & CRAFT TIME: The Fletcher 
Free Library will hold a children’s arts and 
craft hour from 10 to 11 a.m. Admission is 
free. Pre-registration is not required. 865- 
7219. 


21 

Friday 

music — 

SUSAN WARNER: Performs at the 


Burlington Coffeehouse at 8 p.m. 
Admission is $12. 864-5888. 


GORDON STONE BAND: Performs 
with Limberjack County at Higher Ground 
at 8 p.m. Admission is $10. 655-6137. 


etc. 

PLAYWRITING WORKSHOP: An 
appetizer to what's to come in the Flynn's 
expanding community education program 
this fall on Wednesday evenings from 6:30 
to 9:30 p.m. Award-winning New York 
playwright, Burgess Clark will lead the 
seminar. Tuition is $240 and class size is 
limited to eight people. 652-4500. 


“ “ 
ie 
Saturday 
music 


PRESTO: An ensemble experience: for 
the beginning string student. This five- 
week session culminates in an informal 
recital on May 6. Tuition is $50. Classes 
run from 9:45 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 658- 
4708. . 


THE NEILDS WITH BEN 
DEMERATH: Performs at the 
Burlington Coffeehouse at 8 p.m. 
Admission is $10. 864-5888. 


POLein aaa 

‘THE WEDDING: A FAMILY’S COM- 
ING OUT STORY’ By authors Andrew 
Merling and Douglas Wythe, and 
Andrew’s parents, Roslyn and Sheldon 
Merling will have an open discussion at 
Borders Books and Music Cafe. The dis- 
cussion and book signing will begin at 1 
p.m. Admission is free. 865-2711. 


23 
Sunday 


music 
DICK DALE: Performs with The Abby 


Jaye Band at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Admission is $10. 655-6137. 


24 
Monday 


music 

VERMONT YOUTH FLUTES: This 
seven week program which gives school- 
age flutists the opportunity to rehearse in 
both a large flute choir and small ensem- 
bles at Burlington High School from 1 to 3 
p.m. Tuition is $100. Directed by Anne 
Decker. 658-4708. 


etc. 

HEAD START ARTS: A display of new 
works by preschool artists at the Firehouse 
Center for the Visual arts from 5 to 7 p.m. 
Admission is free. 865-7166. 








music 


JIMMY CLIFF: Performs at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Admission is $22. 655- 
6137. 


on-campus 

"CREATING THE NEXT SILICON 
VALLEY: THE EXAMPLE OF THE 
QUEBEC AEROSPACE INDUSTRY" 
The St. Michael's program for spirituality 
and education is sponsoring Robert 
Letovsky, associate dean for academic 
affairs, will lecture at noon in the Farrell 


~ Room, St. Edmund's Hall. 


etc. 


OPEN MIC: Is being held at the 
Burlington Coffeehouse at the Rhombus 
Gallery. All are welcome. Show starts at 
8 p.m. Admission is free. 864-5888. 


26 
Wednesday 


etc. 

POETRY READING: Local poets Nora 
Mitchell and Emily Skolar will present 
their poetry at the Book Rack & 
Children’s Pages at the Champlain Mill. 
655-0231. 


NINTH ANNUAL “CURTAIN 
CALLS” TAG SALE SPECTACU- 
LAR: The Flynn Theatre is holding their 
annual tagsale items include furniture, 
household items, collectibles, clothing, 
jewelry, books and CDs. The tagsale runs 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 652-4505. 


OPENING RECEPTION: For the 
Firehouse Center for Visual Arts is being 
held at the Firehouse. Admission is free, 
donations are welcome. The reception 
will feature an exhibition from Head Start 
Arts: work by preschoolers from 5 to 7 
p.m. 865-7166. 


“THE TRAVELING STORY- 
TELLER:” Presents “Rumplestiltskin,” a 
puppet show with marionettes, songs and 
audience participation. Admission is free. 
No pre-registration is necessary. 865- 
7219. 





Features 
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Horoscopes 


By Cosmic Cleo 





Want the answers to life’s burning questions? 
Don’t call a psychic 900 number! Read below... 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Money, or lack of 
it, will be on your mind this week. Don't worry; 
everything will work out. Be aware of the effect you 
have on others. Your high profile may intimidate 
someone who might approach you. 






































































PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): The secret is out 

about you and your love interest. Enjoy the lime- 
light. The people you meet this week will be the 
ones you never forget. Keep a close eye on your 
work. Don't let it pile up. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): You have a lot of 
energy this week. If you want to conquer a new 
project or goal, now is the time. Make sure you 
choose something that is worth your time. Refrain 
from bragging as it may ignite some old hostilities 
between friends. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): You may be feeling 
super-stressed this week, but don't worry. In the mid- 
dle of all the stress there will be some pleasant sur- 
prises. Watch out for deception. Don't take things at 
face value. Friends will be around to comfort you 
about a problem at home. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21): There is an inner 
desire that screams for you to cause some mischief 
this week. Keep an open mind when a conflict arises 
between you and a loved one and don't be afraid to 
admit you may be wrong. Friends test your nerves 
this week; be patient. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22): You have the ability 
to stir a crowd with a type of humor few can man- 
age. This might be a good strategy to open people 
up and get them talking. Let people confide in you 
as you may need them to return the favor. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): You will have a hard time 
making decisions this week. Someone will be wait- 
ing for a commitment from you and you need to 
decide if you are ready or not. Don't put it off as you 
might lose the chance to choose. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): You love to be busy 
and hate being bored. Get your group of friends 
together and take advantage of the last few weeks of 
school. Old issues with a loved one may resurface. 
It’s time to air out some of those past pains so they 
can be forgotten. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23): Your life may look 
impressive from the outside, but no one could guess 
the real story. You have reasons for the secrets that 
you keep. Share only what is necessary this week. 
Divulging too much information may have negative 
drawbacks. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov. 24): Someone misunder- 
stands your intentions. Do the right thing and mini- 
mize your risk of inconvenient surprises. Keep a 
close eye on matters of the heart. You are focusing 
in the wrong direction. 





SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): A romance you 
thought was over will flare up again. You and your 
friends will bond through griping about the stress of 
the end of the school year. Don't take criticism too 
personally. People are just trying to help you out. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Your social life 
continues to flourish and you love it. Your optimism 
is infectious and your friends will love you for it. 
Your heart may take a hit this week. Be prepared to 
be on the mend. You'll need to depend on your 
friends. 
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‘Black and White’ leaves viewers black and blue 


By Alissa Juvan 


j ut to- 


gether 
several 
recording 
artists, for- 
mer supermodels and pro- 
fessional athletes and what 
do you get? A compelling 
though wholly scattered 
and pointless film called 
"Black and White." 

Written and directed by 
James Toback (Two Girls and A 
Guy,) "Black and White" tries to 
take a look at upperclass white 
teenagers who are drawn to imi- 
tate black hip-hop culture. 

One of the points the film 
makes is everyone is engaged in 
self-serving behavior and always 
acting like someone or something 
they're not. 

The film starts with two girls 
and a guy having sex in Central 
Park. The two girls are Charlie, 
played by the singer Bijou 
Phillips, and her friend Katie. 

This group hangs around 
with Rich (played by Power of 
the Wu-Tang Clan) and his hip- 
hop entourage which includes 
Mike Tyson. They all try to make 
it in the music scene except for 
Tyson. Raekwon, of Wu-Tang 
Clan, is also in the film. 

Brooke Shields and Robert 
Downey, Jr. play the characters 





Sam and Terry Donager. They 
are independent filmmakers try- 
ing to make a documentary about 
these two groups. Shields does a 
spectacular job as Sam, and 
Downey is great as Terry, provid- 
ing some much needed humor in 
the film when he hits on Tyson 
and several other men, including 


Jared Leto who plays Charlie's © 


professor. 

Enter another subplot 
involving Claudia Schiffer, Ben 
Stiller, and Allan Houston of the 
New York Knicks. Schiffer's 
character provides some continu- 
ity in the film. She is OK in the 
role, but her acting is pretty stiff. 
Stiller, looking like he is still 
wearing his costume from 
"Mystery Men," plays a corrupt 
cop that is setting people up. 
When he and Schiffer actually 
have a scene together, there is 
absolutely no chemistry. 

The film starts out by grab- 
bing your attention, but then 
drags and doesn't go anywhere. 
It’s so poorly put together there 
are many cuts that don't add any- 
thing exciting to the story. 

Other critics said the film 
seems like it was put together 
from pieces found on the cutting 
room floor, and this is quite an 
adept criticism. Random scenes 
and fragments are scattered 


throughout. 5 ee, 


However, since there is no 
change in the characters until the 
last two minutes of the film when 
there is a "six months later" time 
card, it's almost an afterthought. 





www.blackandwhite.com 


“Black and White” starring 
Brooke Shields and Robert 
Downey Jr., is now playing at the 
Nickelodeon Theater in 
Burlington. 


The film flounders and tries 
to touch upon many issues, but 
really raises none. “Black and 
White” is long, really long. 

This film has two redeeming 
factors; one is the soundtrack. 
Full of an eclectic mix of oldies 
and new hip-hop, it pulls heavily 
from Wu-Tang Clan and gives 
some life to a film that is on its 
way down. 

The other is 
minute sequence, adding some 
comedy and character develop- 
ment. 


This film goes nowhere. It 
tries to be edgy, it tries to give- 


some socioeconomic messa 
but it falls on its face. 

Like all of the characters in 
the film, "Black and White" is 


trying too hard to be something — 


it's not. 





Central Europe is a hotbed for new music _ 


By Kevin Williams 


ugh a 
majority of 
the 70s and 
for a good portion of the 
early 80s, America was 
overcome by a wave of 
hard : hitting, aggressive 
rock music that came to be 
known as the "New Wave 
of British Heavy Metal." 

In the middle of this British 
invasion that infiltrated the U.S. 
were bands such as Deep Purple, 
Diamond Head and Judas Priest. 

Black Sabbath from 
Birmingham, England was also a 
key heavy metal band that origi- 
nated in Europe. 

For a while, things died 
down in the United Kingdom 
Except for a few hits that made it 
to the U.S. 

These bands and artists. who 
crept over the U.S. border during 
this period inspired much of the 
metal which our generation grew 
up with. 

We didn't hear much from 
the Brits until the mid-90s. It was 
then they decided to send us 
Oasis. 

Oasis is a band some hate for 
its arrogance and excessive over- 





indulgence. 

Yet some people love for the 
same reasons. 

Critics however, despite the 
bands snowballing popularity 
whether it be for their music or 
their proverbial rock-star like 
lifestyles accused them of simply 
adopting the sound that the 
Beatles had coined nearly 30 
years earlier. 

Many of the more popular 
bands of the 90s were straight 
from the U.S. 

For some time the spotlight 
was on Seattle, where grungy 
fashion and gnawing, high 
gained electric guitars set the 
trend for teen angst. 

Some of us remember this 
era well. Its mark still shows up 
every so often whenever we see a 
new Pearl Jam release, or when 
we walk by the Nirvana section 
in a record store. 

Those days are over. 
Abercrombie and Fitch, the Gap, 
and American Eagle have decid- 
ed it was time to give the adoles- 
cents of America a bath with over 
priced, clean looking salvation 
army clothes. 

The sound of today's youth 
at times seems to be as preppy as 
the clothes they're wearing, but it 
comes from all over the place. 

But there is the legion of 
today's young adults who still 
turn to Judas Priest and Metallica 
for guidance. 


Bizarrely enough these seem _ 


to be the same confused souls 
who listen to this new hip-hop 
type of metal. I fail to see a 


resemblance between the latter 


and the former. 


There is common ground — 
though, and it seems to be com- — 


ing right out of Central Europe. 

Drain STH, an all female 
metal band, came from Sweden 
and joined metal titans like 
Pantera and Type O Negative for 
the Ozzfest in 1996. They 
released an album in 1999. 

The latest band making its 
way has a bizarre name, but the 
scheme of their music is serious. 


The Guano Apes released 


“Proud Like a God” in the U.S. a 
few months ago and the first sin- 
gle “Open Your Eyes” is causing 
an uproar of approval in the 
Boston area. 

Central Europe could wind 
up being as vital an asset to the 
music industry of Y2K, as Seattle 
was in the mid-90s. 


More new and exciting 


music from Europe is already in 
the works — an avant-garde 
industrial polka metal that might 
be the next new thing. 

Could accordions, clarinets, 
and over driven electric guitars 
finally coexist within the same 
musical environment? 

We'll just have to wait and 
Season 
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Republican or Democrat? 


By Josh Cook 


I 
woul- 





dn't be 
new or 
original to 


say there are no differences 
between Republicans and 
Democrats. Even the most 
politically apathetic have 
memorized that rhetoric. 


The Republicans and 
Democrats know it, even if they 
won't admit it. The only thing 
that hangs in the balance of elec- 
tions now is the timetable. 

If you vote for a Democrat 
society will continue on its 
downward spiral of commercial- 
ism and degradation. If you vote 
for a Republican it will take 50 
years less to hit rock bottom. 

It's amazing what mistakes 
people will repeat, knowing 
they're doing something stupid. 
No matter how many times 
someone tells us a better way to 
get to work, we still take the way 
to work we've always taken. 

It takes more than one heart 
attack to change our diets, more 
than one ticket to make us drive 
slower, more than one cavity to 
get us to start brushing our teeth, 
and more than one bought with 
the law to realize it’s always ille- 
gal to park a car filled with 
George W. Bush campaign 
posters. 

No matter how often 
Americans complain about the 
stagnant political environment, 
most people still vote for either a 
Democrat or a Republican. It's 
like catching your kid stealing, 
giving him a disapproving look 


and letting him keep whatever he 
stole. Not only does the child get 
away with stealing everything 
from vintage snap bracelets to 
the livelihoods of entire third 
world nations, but he is encour- 
aged, by tacit approval, to keep 
stealing. 

It doesn't take a political sci- 
entist to see the current political 
environment is stagnant. It 
moves as fast as an offensive 
lineman running in fear from a 
rabid member of the institute of 
supreme wimpiness' extra wimpy 
division does. It will not move, it 
will not fundamentally change if 
we keep giving it tacit approval. 
Our election system includes the 
"voting for the lesser of two 
evils" policy. Does that seem 
twisted to anybody? 

We could vote for a minor 
party candidate. If enough peo- 
ple did, the parties in power 
would have to pay attention 
because their members would no 
longer be getting elected. Even 
if no minor party candidates 
were elected, a large number of 
people voting third party would 
at least send a message to the 
major parties that the public is 
dissatisfied. 

If they still refused to 
change, then eventually the tide 
would sway and they would fall 
out of power; or at least drop in 
power. 

The answer is simple, obvi- 
ous, and unbelievably clear, that 
it has to be the work of leftist 
anarchist agitators hoping to turn 
the world into their own private 
playground of throwing Molotov 
cocktails. 

Remember anarchists vote 
for someone other than a 
Republican or a Democrat. 
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Catholicism is 
neutral here. 
Although they pick 
and choose the 
Catholic teachings 
they enforce.” 


Nicole Ross, 
senior 


"Is justright,  . 
because they don’t © 
Spoon feed it to 
: you.” ee 


Alysha Ryan, . 
- junior 


- “Tthink it’s fine the 
__ way it is. People 


Catholic, primarily 
__onits view 





DOWN 
Baby lion 
Chem. suffix 
___ humbug! = 
Mesmerized 
Cancel; annul 
“Myself 
Mischievous child — 
Changed color 
Female suffix 


CeOHRARWNe 






Period subdivision (pref.) 
Room for relaxation 
Petroleum — 

Fast 

_. Vegas 

Spring flower 


_ Angry 


Public announcement 
43,560 sq. ft. — 

Away from (Lat. pref.) 
Using the soft palate 


Judicial point 
Muslim wives 
Egyptian sun god 
Ahead in a race 
Greeting 
Appropriate 
Iranian monetary unit 
Classic race (slang) 





_ Water barrier 


Low number 
__-Tin-Tin 
Extinct bird 
Over; above (pref.) 
Negative ooh. 
Expire 
Colloq. for mother 
a 
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Earth Day every day 


By Jen Calkins 
Staff Writer 


A nationally known speaker, two 
musical acts, and several information 
booths helped St. Michael's cele- 
brate Earth Day this year. Free the 

“Planet, the Peace and Justice 
club, and Amnesty 
International sponsored the 
April 14 event. 

Unfortunately, 
Mother Nature didn’t 
cooperate in time to 
allow the festivities to 
be held _ outside. 
Instead, the bands and 
information tables 
were in Alliot Hall. 

Junior Amy 
Triolo and sophomore 
Anne Femenella, 
members of Free the 
Planet, took part in 
organizing the events. 

"] think the day went 
well," Triolo said. "It 
would have been nice to 
have it outside but the 
weather didn't allow it." 

Femenella spoke about the 
necessity of Earth Day. 

"I think Earth Day is important 
because although we should make 
Earth Day every day and respect and 
honor the planet always, sometimes it is 
difficult to keep the spirit alive and the 
energy going to protect the earth when 
there is so much going against you — huge 
corporations, oil companies, the meat 
industry," Femenella said. 

Colman McCarthy, director of the 
Center for Teaching Peace in Washington, 
D.C., spoke about how to become a peace- 
maker. Triolo introduced McCarthy. 

"Colman is a pacifist, a vegetarian, a 
long-time bicycle commuter, and a 
teacher," Triolo said. "He has had 75,000 
students in his classes for non-violence." 

McCarthy spoke of the MOVE pro- 
gram on campus as a "gold mine of oppor- 
tunity," and most students who don't take 
advantage of service programs are often 





Colman McCarthy was the guest speaker 
at St. Michael’s Earth Day 2000. 


Photo by Jen Calkins 




























missing 
out. 

"You can make 
all A's and go out and flunk life. 
Students can be idea rich and experience 
poor," he said. 

"Service is where you find your joy, 
where you find your meaning." 

He also emphasized the need for 
activism. 

"Very few of us are called on to do 
great things," McCarthy said. "All of us 
can do small things in a great way. That's 


what 

peacemak- 

ing is all about." 

McCarthy con- 

nected peacemaking to Earth Day 

by stressing its connection to animal 
rights. 

"Animals may not reason as we do, 
but the feel pain as we do. The animal 
rights movement is connected to the envi- 
ronmental movement; animals share this 
planet with us." 

McCarthy offered students listening 
to his lecture a $100 bill if they could iden- 
tify five names. Everyone in the room rec- 
ognized the names of war generals like 


Earth Day at St. Michael's 







Robert E. Lee, but no students knew 
Jeanetta Sagin, the founder of Amnesty 
International. 

"We know. all about the peacebreak- 
ers, but not about the peacemakers," 
McCarthy said. 

About 20 students, and staff 
members attended the discussion. 

"I think he's inspiring," 
sophomore Beth Miller said. 
"He has a lot of energy." 

In Alliot Hall, students 
listened to the music of two 
bands and perused dis- 
plays about recycling and 

the political aspects of 
Earth Day. Musicians 
included alumnus Josh 

Brooks, St. Michael’s 

graduate, Class of 1998, 

and Smokey Mountain 

Blue Grass. 

Senior Kim 
Carvalho was at a table 
sponsored by the Political 
Science Club. 

"We are here educating 
people about the IMF 


they do to the environment," 
Carvalho said. "The floods in 






——— 


of Mozambique to tear down trees and 


national flood relief to make room for big 
corporate farms that produce cash crops 
for export." 
Jason Baker, an administrative assis- 
tant and community organizer for the 
Peace and Justice Center in Burlington, 
was selling merchandise with an Earth 
Day theme. 

"Peace and Justice is glad to be part of 
the celebration here because it is education 
on every level," Baker said. 

“We need to start when people are 
young so they can pass these values on to 
their children. There really is no higher 
cause.” 


Photo of the earth courtesy of 
nssdc.gsfc.nasa.gov/image/planetary/earth 


Photo by J en Calkins 


Smokey Mountain Blue Grass jammed April 14 in Alliot Hall in celebration of Earth Day. 


[International Monetary Fund] : 
and the World Bank and what — 


* Mozambique were caused by the © 
Fr IMF. The IMF forced the government 


nment — 
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Hawanan shirts and grass skirts at Beach Party 2000 





Whether 
you wart +o 

catch uP, ge+ ahead or 
explore new ar€as of in¢eres+, 
considey taking 3 course a¢ 
Merricsack College this summer, 


Summer Session, 1000 of fers: 


# Four, Five, Six & ight week sessions 
meeting mornings and/or evenings 


* Classes starting in May, dune & July 


* Convenient, easy registration and 
reasonable quition rages 














* Highly ¢ransferable courses in 
Humanizies, Social Sciences, Business, 
Math, Science and Engineering 


Hay, Get some credi¢ Fhis 
sumamey 3¢ Merrimack College. 


f=) Hickson. 
































Clockwise from top 
left: (left to right) 
freshmen Becky = 
Lynch, Drew Russo, 
Kelli Dinger, Mary 
Dunleavy, Catherine 
McShane, and Ryan 
Dente; junior Katie 
Schruender, freshman 
Shaun McArdle and 
senior Josh Mesick; 
President Marc and 
Dana vanderHeyden; 
freshmen Megan 
Freitas and Amber 


Photos by Jen Calkins 











Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 


658-NEWW (6399) 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 
(10.00 min. order 
WINGS « SUBS * SALADS 


DINNERS « BENGJERRYS ICE CREAM 
Full Menu In Phone Book 


ae * VERMONSTER SPECIAL ° 
Merrimack 2 dazen wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 


Cosel aS EG E potato wedves or sleakfries & lwo sodas 


nS Turepke terees * NEW ENGLANDER * 
North Andover, Massachwes4s, 01845 4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion ri nas, served 


wan entrrinack.edy on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 4 


ee ee ee ee ee ee + 


dee, ge ea COUPON 


Free large fries 
with minimum $10 order 


Call us, 

e-mail uf, or 
FAX us for your 
free gueamer ca4alog, 










Phone: 778-837-5101 
FAX: 978-873-5226 
E-Mail: daprile@merrimack.edu 
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Destination: Mexico 





Photo by Jennifer Hubbard 
Teotihuacan, “Piuamede de la Luna,” the site of famous Aztec temples located 30 miles outside of Mexico City. 





Photo by Jennifer Hubbard 


Jennifer Hubbard, Pepe, Alexandra Ferrington, 


and Nicole Cardano at Pepe’s Restaurant in 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


St. Michael’s study abroad offers opportunities to travel to Mexico 


By Maria Ferrante 
Staff Writer 


Study abroad involvement is 
growing, the Mexico program 
ranks high among the most popu- 
lar, Director of the Study Abroad 
Program Kelly Cullins said. 

The Mexico program is 
unique because St. Michael's has 
a relationship with the university 
in Puebla allowing the college to 
send a faculty adviser along with 
the students, Cullins said. 

Each semester One faculty 
member is chosen to join stu- 
dents in a foreign country, teach- 
ing one or more classes in either 
Spanish or English. 

Marta Umanzor and Joseph 


Kroger are professors who have 
participated by traveling abroad 
with students to Mexico over the 
last three years. 

Kroger, a St. Michael's reli- 
gious studies professor, taught at 
the Universidad de las Americas 
for two consecutive fall semes- 
ters, he said. 

He said the same appeal that 
drew Kroger to Mexico ‘and 
brought him back to the program 
has captured students’ interest. 

Two St. Michael's sen- 
iors, who spent two semesters in 
Mexico are returning after gradu- 
ation. 

"The opportunity was just 
there," senior Denay Johnston 
said. 


Have you ever wanted to fly? 








ADVENTURES 


Open through October 


7 Days a Week 
9 a.m. till Sunset 


VSA is a full service drop zone, 
offering Tandem, Static Line 
and Accelerated Free Fall instruction. 
Come experience the ultimate thrill... 
Human Flight! 


Reservations required. 
(802)SKYDIVE 


"< Py 


She chose to return to 
Mexico for a second semester 
and is looking forward to going 
back after graduation, she said. 

Johnston has signed a one- 
year contract to teach English to 
fifth graders in a small village. 

"There is just something that 
brings you back," Kroger said. 
"It's an interesting and fascinat- 


‘ing opportunity to experience full 


cultural and language immer- 
sion." 

The program is growing and 
becoming well known, he said. 

Six students joined the pro- 
gram the first year, and 11 are 
planning to attend, Kroger said. 

The private, secular univer- 
sity did not have a religious stud- 


You can! 


SIZ 


VSA is a member of the United States Parachutists Association ™ "NS 





ies department, but the university 
allowed Kroger to join the phi- 
losophy department and teach 


two classes in English to students ~ 


from around the world, he said. 
Kroger said he would con- 
sider returning, but thinks other 
faculty should experience the 
opportunity as well. 
"We see students going away 


‘on study abroad’ semestérs all thie 


time and now it's our chance," 
Professor Jeffery Trumbower 
said. 
He is looking forward to the 
program next semester. 

Students who have studied 
abroad in Mexico said having an 
adviser from St. Michael's there 
with them was comforting. 

Senior Jennifer Hubbard, 
who attended the Mexico pro- 
gram twice and will return to the 
Universidad De Las Americas in 
the fall, said the weekly meetings 
with her faculty adviser were 
helpful. 

"The professors who come 
along on the program provide 
security for us as well as for our 
parents. It creates the feeling as 
though you're not really that far 
away from home," Hubbard said. 

"The people are so different 
in Mexico, I was completely 
comfortable there," Hubbard 
said. "I am returning because I 
am interested in the culture and 


history." 
Hubbard is studying 
Mexican anthropology. 


Living and traveling in 
Mexico may seem dangerous and 
risky to some, but returning stu- 
dents from the Mexico program 
tell a different story. 

"Many people have stereo- 
types about Mexico. You have to 
be careful whenever you travel. 
There's really no safety any- 
where. Going to a foreign coun- 
try is dangerous, but part of the 
challenge is learning how to 
adjust to the culture," Hubbard 
said. 

Kroger said students could 
learn from Mexicans, and bring 
some of that spirit to campus. 





Kroger said he and others are 
looking to bring Mexican stu-— 
dents from the universidad into 


the St. Michael's SIS program. 

"There is a well developed 
program for international stu- 
dents there. What we are trying to 
do is to get the door swinging the 
other way and get Mexican stu- 
dents from the university to come 
here," Trumbower said. 

Trumbower visited the cam- 
pus last fall in order to organize 
his next semester, which includes 
teaching two humanities classes 
in Spanish. 

How advanced the American 
students become with their 
Spanish while in Puebla 
impressed him the most. 

"It seems as though this pro- 
gram is set apart from others 
because of the total cultural 
immersion. The students are put 
into living situations with 
Mexicans and spend almost all of 
their time with Mexican stu- 
dents," Trumbower said. 

He said it is easy to speak 
English all the time if the stu- 
dents chose to, but the key is to 
become immersed with the 
natives. 
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St. Michael’s Talent 


Comedy and music raise money to help two Selma, Ala. children to study at St. Michael’s Summer Academy 











Sleepiess Knights sang two a cappella songs. 





Sophomores Olatunde Adekola (pictured) d Anthony Scott 
rapped. 


a3 


The Latin Dancers won an honorable mention. 





Senior Johanna Murphy sang “I Will Remember You” while senior pooled ty Seaaeine 
Steve Jones accompanied her on the piano. 


sl 
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Do I really have to write a 50-page paper? 





ee 
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Photo by Jen Calkins 


Senior chemistry major Jennifer Whitman, displays her project about the effects of green tea sup- 
plements on cancer in humans. 





Photo courtesy of www.vermontlives.com/francisleclair 


This spring senior Sara Baldino is writing her histo- 
ry thesis on Francis Leclair, a Winooski businessman 
who helped French Canadians purchase housing in 


the early 1800s. 


Graduating seniors are using creative ideas to spice up their senior projects 


By Cortney Sturtevant 
Staff Writer 


Students in senior seminar 
classes have their hands full with 
their last project before they fin- 
ish. 

The senior thesis due dates 
are approaching as_ students 
scramble to finish their 40-50 
page papers. 

English Professor Christina 
Root teaches the seminar Nature 
Perception and Imagination. 

"I really wanted people to 
learn a new way of thinking ... to 
learn to read famous writers in a 
new way, like Emerson and 
Thoreau ... to see them from a 
new perspective," Root said. 

The English seminar tests 
the liberal arts skills with think- 
ing and analysis said Root. 

History Professor Frank 
Nicosia said he encourages stu- 
dents to choose topics they are 
interested in and have researched 
before, then have them expand on 
it. 

"The key thing is that it has 
to be a topic that they are inter- 
ested in. The idea is to be histo- 
rians and do historical research 

. they write history," Nicosia 
said. 

Senior history major. Sara 
Baldino is writing her thesis on a 


“The key thing is that it 
has to be a topic that they 
are interested in.” 


Frank Nicosia, 
history professor 


Winooski businessman Francis 
Leclair. 

"I think in history you write 
a lot of papers but this is the 
paper and it is the best way to 
synthesize your research," she 
said. 

Instead of a 40-page thesis 
paper, fine arts students are 
encouraged to use more of their 
creativity in their final projects. 

"In a liberal arts college the 
fine arts are central. The perform- 
ance and experience of the arts 
either enables or complements 
another field," said Chairman of 
Fine Arts Department, Paul 
Leclair. 

He said, fine arts, goes well 
with other classes for students 
with double majors. Students can 
link their other majors in with 
their fine arts talent. 

For example, a theater and 
history major can write a play 
about a historical event. 


Senior music major 


-Alliot Lobby | 





Angeline Smith performed in a 
recital last semester for her senior 
project. 

She sang in an hour-long 
program, which included pieces 
from Romantic, baroque and con- 


temporary artists in English, 


German, French and Italian. 
Seniors Kate Kennedy and 

Sandy Chugkowski finished 

their senior projects last semester 


when they produced and directed 
a play of poetry and prose called 
"Tsunami." 


Kennedy and Chugkowksi 
wrote poetry, collectively and— 


separately, and formed them into 
a play about the growth of 
women. 

"We took what we both had 
and meshed our stuff together," 
Kennedy said. 


nside that says 
ris summer, | 


Rec for most seniors, 


“ ferus 


They said they completed 
their project fall semester, allow- 
ing them to enjoy their remaining 


time at St. Michael's. 


"This semester [could be] a 


pretty busy," Kennedy said. 

"IT can make room for’ what I 
want. I can make my last semes- 
ter fun, and I am glad I can do 
that," she said. 


Be can't 





Bring j your “can- do” attitude to Gain Challenge. V Where’ = 
: you'll get paid to learn how to become a leader and acquire ‘ 
skills that'll help you meet the challenges you'll face i in your 
ce Coty ApBY. taday at the Army. ROTC department, with no io 
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By Rhonda Miner 
Sports Editor 


As Mother Nature struggles 
to bring spring, area golf courses 
fight the unseasonable conditions 
last week’s snowstorm brought to 
open for the year. 

The Burlington area offers 
courses for different abilities and 
budgets, ranging from Williston 
Country Club to Vermont 
National Country Club. 


Rocky Ridge Golf Club’ 
Open 

Cost: $25 

Located off of Exit 12 off I-89 
Features: Practice facilities, full 
bar and grill, 18 unique holes, 
full pro shop and carts 

482-2192 


Kwiniaska Golf Club 
Opens between 4/16 and 4/23 





tees 
985-3672 - 
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Golf courses prepare for season 


Vermont National 
Country Club 

Opens 4/21 

Cost: Monday-Thursday $40, 
Friday-Sunday $55 until the end 
of May. Summer prices: 
Monday-Thursday $55, Friday- 
Sunday $70 

Located on Dorset Street in 
South Burlington 

Features: New $3.5 million 
clubhouse, pool and tennis courts 
under construction 

Designed by Jack Nicklaus 
864-7770 

www.vnccgolf.com 


Essex Country Club 
Opens 4/21 

Cost: Monday-Friday $23, 
Saturday-Sunday $24 

Located 3 miles north of Old 
Stage Road 

Features: Driving range, open 
and wooded holes, eastern moun 





The second hole at Sakonett Country Club in Little Compton, R.I. 


Crossword 
Answers 





Basin Harbor Club 

Opens May 5 

Cost: Nine holes after 4 p.m. is 
$25, 18 holes $42 
Located 7 miles 
Vergennes 
Features: Water views from tees, 
renovated first and 10th tees, 
76,500 yards 

Recently redesigned by Geoffrey 
Cornish 

475-2309 


west of 


Cedar Knoll 

Country Club 

Opened on 3/25, but is weather- 
dependent 

Cost: $23 

Located 2.5 miles south of 
Hinesburg Village 

Features: Driving range, bar and 
restaurant, 27-hole facility 
482-3186 


Sugarbush Resort 





Photo by Nate Thompson 


AYE CE ‘Wings 9 til aude only: &. 95. : 
sf Coors Light & Bud sae Bottles oon us : 
: Come in and. rack your brain with >: 

other teams while competing for. tons of 


_ prizes. The fun starts with: ae 
“"Quizmaster Ray” at 8:30pm ead 


WEDNESDAYS . 
“Have you had your 
_-Hamble Patience today?” 

Try Magic Hat’s newest creation. 
available onfy at Ri-R4, $3 pint 
Happy Hour with *RODNEY” 57pm 


IRISH BREAKFAST 
Saturdays and Sundays from team ~ - 


Ri-Ra serves Traditional Irish 
and creaative Pub Fayre daily 
from 11:30am — Midnight 


WE PROUDLY SERVE 
_ THE IMPERIAL 2002 PINT! 





15 











Save your money 


Price has little effect on golf equipment quality 





By Nate Thompson 
Managing Editor 


According to Golf.com, an 
estimated 25 million Americans 
play golf. A large portion of 
them are probably "recreational" 
golfers. 

Let's face it, the Tiger Woods 
phenomenon has produced more 
Happy Gilmores than PGA pro- 
fessionals. 

So, for those of you more 
accustomed to losing more golf 
balls than strokes in an average 
round, here's some advice on 
preparing for the new season. 

If you've got a driver, you 
probably don't need a new one. 
New clubs can't make you a bet- 
ter player — they can only help 
you to become one. 

There is no substitute for 
skill in golf, so you're better off 
spending money on lessons than 
on new equipment. 

But if you're convinced your 
sticks make better firewood than 
golf clubs, there are things you 
should look for when buying new 
ones. 

First, don't write off purchas- 
ing used equipment. Most clubs 
made today last a lifetime, and 
especially when looking at driv- 
ers, the price of a used club can 
be half the cost of a new one. 

If you do decide to go new, 
don't just buy something off the 
rack. 

Take advantage of custom 
fitting, a service offered by 
almost every manufacturer and 
most golf shops. 

It will help you decide what 
club is best for your game. 

Don't be tantalized by over- 
sized club heads and titanium 
inserts, there are more important 
things in a golf club. 

"The shaft is the engine of 
the golf club," Golf.com writer 
Vartan Kupelian said. 

"It's the only moving com- 
ponent. If the shaft doesn't 
move, the club head doesn't 
move," he said. 

While graphite shafts come 
standard on just about everything 
today, you shouldn't automatical- 
ly assume graphite is right for 
you. 


The reason graphite shafts 
make the ball go farther is 
they're more flexible than steel. 
But if you're already a powerful 
swinger, graphite could actually 
hurt your game. 

"Stronger players can gener- 
ate their own club head speed and 
therefore require stiffer shafts," 
Kupelian said. 

Graphite and steel shafts 
typically come in three flexes: 
regular, stiff, and extra stiff. 

If you're not one to hold any- 


thing back on your golf swing, =!) 


make sure you're using a stiff 
shaft. 

But before you look into 
buying new clubs, make sure 
you have plenty of golf balls. 

Did you know that every 
major ball manufacturer sells its 
top-line balls for more than $50 
per dozen? 

We've already talked about 


__ how golf clubs can't go that far in 


improving your game, and golf 
balls will do even less. 

Sure, you'll find some 50- 
year-old mid handicapper who 
will refuse to use anything but 
Titleist golf balls. 

It's just not the same with 
other balls, he'll say before slic- 
ing his tee-shot deep into the 
woods. 

Do you think you found all 
those really nice balls in the 
woods because they helped bad 
players get better? I don't think 
so. 

Save your money, buy Top 
Flight bonus packs or whatever is 


on sale, the ball you use really amie 


makes little difference. 

The average golfer could put 
backspin on a rock if they hit cor- 
rectly, but most don't know how 
to spin a ball when they need to. 

Using a ball with a higher 
spin rate is more trouble than it’s 
worth, because while it may help 
spin the ball backwards, it also 
helps spin the ball sideways. 

And besides, who can really 
afford to spend $50 on 12 golf 
balls? How long do 12 golf balls 
last you? Two, or maybe three 
weeks? 

Get out and enjoy your time 
on the golf course, but think 
about saving some money doing 
it. 

Courses are already hitting 
you up for $30-$50 green fees. 
You don't need $500 clubs, and 
$4 golf balls. 

Spend the money on lessons 
that will actually help to improve 
your game, or better yet, just buy 
an extra drink at the end of your 
round. 


—_ap 
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Baseball 
(6-0) 


4/19 at Southern Vermont 
3 p.m. 

4/20 at Norwich 
University 4 p.m. 

4/21 vs. Castleton State 
3 p.m. 

4/24 at Lyndon State 

3 p.m. 


















C 0, Assumption 9 
C 0, Assumption 9 


_at Stonehill noon 
_ at Lyndon State 


/ vs. American 
ational 


’s lacrosse 

, 3-1 NE-10) 
SMC 13, Plymouth 
> 14 OT 


} at Merrimack 
_ vs. LeMoyne 


vs. Castleton State 
men’s lacrosse 

, 2-2 NE-10) 

9 vs. St. Anselm 
4/20 vs. Stonehill 
don 


4/22 at Merrimack 
1 p.m. 








4/25 vs. Assumption 





Men’s tennis 
(6-8, 4-5 NE-10) 
4/16 

SMC 2, Bentley 5 


For up-to-date scores, 
_ call the SMC sports 
- hot line 
— (802) 654-2SMC 





Young softball team is confident 


With only one senior and two juniors, underclassmen play important role 


By Rhonda Miner 
Sports Editor 


With only two weeks of play 
remaining, the St. Michael’s soft- 
ball team has 20 games remain- 
ing. 

The team’s April 9 game 
against LeMoyne was postponed 
because of unseasonable weather. 


The Lady Knights regained. 


play April 15, splitting a double 
header with Bentley College. 


Last season 


The women finished last sea- 
son with three wins and 21 losses 
overall, one win and 17 losses in 
the NE-10. 

The season’s highlight was 
its first league victory in 60 
attempts. 


Players lost 


Junior pitcher Abigail 
Feeney is studying abroad this 
semester. Head Coach Lynn Hier 
said the team could use her abili- 
ties on the mound. 


Players 


Returning players bring 
experience to what might be con- 
sidered a rebuilding year. 

The only senior on the team 
is captain Jennifer Kielbasa. 
When she’s not behind the plate, 
Kielbasa plays outfield. 

She said she doesn’t consid- 
er this season to be different from 


any other. The team is always set 
up with few upperclassmen and 
several freshmen and sopho- 
mores, she said. 

Kielbasa said she doesn’t 
know why the spring program 
doesn’t retain players. 

Junior Meghan Creeley, the 
team’s second basemen is also a 
captain. 

Sophomore Kara McManus 
averages 4.83 strikeouts a game, 
the seventh highest in the confer- 
ence. 

Also returning for the Lady 
Knights is sophomore Keri 
Crowe. Hier said Crowe is a 
“speedster.” 

Crowe, a center fielder, led 
the team in hitting last year and is 
the lead-off batter. 

Sophomore Corinna Desilets 
was one of the team’s top four 
hitters last year. 

“Corinna is an excellent 
bunter,” Hier said. 

Desilets plays outfield. 

Sophomore Katie Sargent is 
ranked fourth in batting this year. 
She is “an excellent defensive 
shortstop,” Hier said. 

The team’s newcomers bring 
both offensive and defensive 
strength to the team. 

Sophomore transfer Lisa 
Marien came to St. Michael’s 
from Boston College this year. 
Her current batting average is a 
.345, with 12 stolen bases. 

Marien pitches and catches. 

Freshman Amanda _ Frost 
covers first base, while freshman 
Christina Touhey plays outfield. 

Touhey leads the team offen- 
sively, with a .400 batting aver- 


age. 

“Mostly sophomores and 
freshmen are playing major 
roles,” Marien said. 


The trip 


- The softball team traveled to 
The Wide World of Sports 
Complex at Walt Disney Land in 
Florida for the first time during 
February break. The women 
played seven games, losing each, 
but came within just one run in 
three of them. 

Kielbasa said beginning 
practices in January, along with 
the trip, has helped the team pre- 
pare for its season. ~ 


Coaching 


This is Hier’s third season 
coaching softball at St. 
Michael’s. Under her instruction, 
the team has won 11 games and 
lost 43. 

Assistant Coach Ralph 
Halbach is in his fifth year at-St. 
Michael’s. 


Outlook 


Despite having a young 
team, the women are optimistic, 
not only about this season, but 
also for the future. — 

Hier said the team possesses 
more team speed and better hit- 
ting capabilities than last year. 
She said the defense has 
improved as well. 







Seniors: Jennifer Kie 


Juniors: Meghan Cre a 
_and Heather Smith 


“This is going to be our best 
season yet,’ Creeley said. “We 
have a team full of talented play- 


” 


ers 
Marien said she is confident 
the team will do better than last 
season. “I think we’ll do great as_ 
long as we get the right people in 
the right positions really soon,” 
she said. =. ea 

“We interact very well, we 


have good communication,” — 


Touhey said. aa 


“The rest of the season will 
be tough because we have so 
many games back to back,” 
Touhey said. ! 

Touhey said how the team 
does will be dependent on how 
they recover. > 


Lacrosse teams in height of season 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


Senior Madeleine Clinton fights for the ball against Merrimack April 6. 


By Nate Thompson 
Managing Editor 


The NE-10 lacrosse season 
shifts into high gear these next 
few weeks, with both the men's 
and women's teams facing 
important stretches. 

The St. Michael’s men’s 
team got off to a hot start this 
year winning four of its first five 
games, including 28-7, and 24-2 


blowouts of American 
International and New 
Hampshire College. 


"We had a pretty good team 
going in this year," senior mid- 
fielder Andrew Gilbertson said. 

"We played some of the eas- 
ier teams early, and have a tough 
stretch coming up." 

The men face in-conference 
foes Merrimack, LeMoyne, 
Bryant and Bentley in a crucial 
two-week span beginning April 
a2: 

The Knights are currently 5- 
3 on the season and are poised to 
improve on their 6-8 record of 
1999. 

The Knights have just one 


conference loss but sit in fourth 
place in the NE-10 standings 
behind Merrimack, Pace, and 
LeMoyne. 

The women's squad, who are 
coming off their first-ever NE-10 
Championship, got off to a rough 
start this season, going winless in 
their first four games. : 

"Those were tough losses," 
senior goalie Kelly Sharenko 
said. ve 

"But it took some of the 
pressure off. We kind of went 
into this season with a target on 
our backs." 

The Lady Knights still feel 
they're one of the teams to beat, 
and after the poor start they've 
rebounded to win their last three 
contests, including a close 9-8 
victory over St. Anselm on April 
16. 

"That was a big win for us," 
Sharenko said. “Things are cer- 
tainly looking up now.” 

The team begins an impor- 
tant six-game stretch, five of 
which are home games, against 
St. Anselm today. 


a 
The team is realistic about 
potential problems they face. 


